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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


742 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 


conncinenenent tf CIN Strtmernanseses 


On Exhibition commencing November 5 


Weekdays 9 to 5:30 y Sunday 2 to 5 


CHINESE PORCELAINS AND JADES 
JAPANESE LACQUERS AND SWORD MOUNTS 
Other Art Objects 


Property from the Estate of 
ROBERT GOULD SHAW, 2nd 


Vewton Center, Mass. 


Property of 
Mrs. William B. Leeds, John Jacob Astor, Edward R. Warren, 
Mrs. Alfred Hawes, A Long Island Collector, and Other Owners 


Important decorated and single-color porcelains of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, with 
a notable group of famille verte. An outstanding famille jaune quadrangular vase of the 
K’ang-hsi period. A rare Chia Ch’ing double-gourd mulberry pink bottle for the French 
market with medallion paintings after Greuze and Vigée LeBrun. Fine blue and white 
porcelains, the property of John Jacob Astor. Single-color porcelains include lang yao, also 
peacock blue, celadon, coral red and other choice monochromes. Japanese lacquers of 
the XVII to XIX century, including beautiful inro and other small decorative boxes, 
many from the Shaw collection. Eight notable lacquer writers’ boxes, with a rare 
example by Ritsuo. Finely wrought Japanese sword mounts and weapons. 


Beautiful Chinese jade carvings and a small group of Imperial jade jewelry. Other semi- 
precious mineral carvings include a splendid Imperial carved rock crystal hexagonal 
vase with cover. An important Japanese carved ivory bird boat with figures of the Seven 
Deities. Chinese paintings, kakemono, bronzes, cloisonné enamels, stone sculptures. 


Public Sale November 11 and 12 at 2 P. M. 
By Order of the Heirs and Owners 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC — Telephone Plaza 33-7573 


HiraM H. Parke, President 


Otto BERNET, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary & Treasurer 
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MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON and WOODS 


Respectfully beg to announce that they will sell at Auction 


THE RUFFORD COLLECTION 
of 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
FINE FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 
IMPORTANT TAPESTRY 


OBJECTS OF VERTU, CHURCH VESTMENTS AND SHIP MODELS 


Removed from RUFFORD ABBEY, NOTTINGHAM 


COMPRISING TREASURES ACQUIRED BY THE ANCESTORS DURING THREE CENTURIES 


bf 





A River Scene with a Ferry Boat, by Salomon van Ruisdael (Signed and 
dated 1650) 








THE FURNITURE 
AND TAPESTRY 


ON THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 17, 1938 


THE OLD PICTURES 


ON FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 18, 1938 















The Ford, by T. Gainsborough, R.A. 


Plain catalogues free on 
application. Illustrated 
catalogues of the Pictures, 
containing 6 plates, price 
3/-; of the Furniture and 
Tapestry, containing 18 
plates, price 10/-. 


A Panel of Gothic Tapestry, Flemish, Early 16th 


A Panel of Gothie Tapestry, probably Tournai or 
Century 


Brussels, Early 16th Century 


At Their Great Rooms, 8, King Street, St. James’s Square, London, S. W. 1 


Telephone: Whitehall 8177 





Telegrams: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


INC 


Private Showing of 
FRENCH XVIII CENTURY 
DRAWINGS, PASTELS & WATERCOLORS 


from the 


DAVID-WEILL COLLECTION 


Through December 17th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 
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NEW YORK 





LONDON: PARIS: 
15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
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Robert Laurent: Kneeling Figure, awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan Art Institute Medal and honorarium of five hundred dol- 
lars as a purchase at the Forty-ninth Annual Exhibition of Amer- 


ican Painting and Sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago (see 


article on page 7) .Cover 
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welcomes and is glad to consider Mss. and photographs sent with a view to 


be 


Under no 
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exert return, although no responsibility for their safety is accepted. 


circumstances must any actual works of art be sent to the magazine, nor will opinions or 


valuations be given. 


~-HARMAN & CO. LTD. 


ELLERS GOLDSMITHS 


DEALERS IN 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH and FOREIGN SILVER 


Five old French silver Wine Tasters, Paris 1760 to 1810. Maker not traced. 


177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


HARLAMSILV, LONDON” 


SILVERSMITHS 


EXHIBITION OF 


ANCIENT 
CHINESE 
BRONZES 


AND 


BUDDHIST 


ART 


Until November 24th 


YAMANAKAS&CO. 


INC. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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ACQUIRED BY THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART, KANSAS CITY, FROM WILDENSTEIN & CO., INC. 


“REVERIE”: A FAMOUS GAUGUIN JUST ADDED TO THE KANSAS CITY COLLECTIONS 


Probably a portrait of the artist's native wife Tehura, of whom Paul Gauguin tells in bis Noa Noa of having seen for the first time at Faone 
on Tahiti “dressed in a rose muslin gown,” and afterward speaks of “the gold of her face flooding my hut,” this famous canvas was painted 
in 1801, during his first Tahitian stay. Magnificently coérdinated in design and color harmony, the treatment is one of the most unaffected 
and sympathetic in Gauguin’s oeuvre. The painting was formerly in the well known collection of the late Dr. Josef Stransky, one time con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic orchestra, and was reproduced in color in Tut Art News Annual in 1931. 
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AMERICANS SEEN AT CHICAGO 
The More and Less Familiar in the Art Institute's Annual 


HICAGO’'S Annual, one of the recurring mile- 

stones in American art, has just opened for the 

forty-ninth consecutive time at the Art In- 
stitute with a show which is less a careful compendium, 
or cross section of native painting today than it is a 
lively display, stimulating in its variety and in the 
sense of youth and energy emanating from it. Selected 
by the curators of three eastern museums, Clyde H. 
Burroughs of the Detroit Institute of Art, Henri Mar- 
ceau of the Philadelphia Museum and Henry Sayles 
Francis of the Cleveland Museum, the two hundred 
and forty-three oils and sixty-five sculptures have 
been acclaimed as the best contemporary group ever 
shown in Chicago. In addition to the jury’s choices 
and following a custom established several years ago 
by the Trustees, one hundred works were invited to 
the Annual and of these between thirty and forty were 
shown at the personal invitation of the Institute's late 
director, Robert B. Harshe. 

In addition to prestige of long standing, the sub- 
stantial prizes offered this show make it a goal for all 
\merican painters. Some two thousand works were 
submitted in the state of Illinois alone, and_ their 
quality may be judged from the number of local art- 
ists selected and for the excellent showing they make, 





comparing favorably in sophistication and interna- LENT BY THE CANAJOHARIE ART GALLERY TO THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
tionalism with entries from the New York district. “THE COUNTRY DOCTOR,” LAUREN FORD’S DESCRIPTION OF RURAL LIFE 
This vear the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art 

Institute Medal, with its attached honorarium of five hundred dol- 
lars, Went to Robert Laurent for his Kneeling Figure, a splendid 
small piece, compact in form, handsome in surface and patina and 
certainly the most significant work that this artist has produced in a 
number of years. The prize was awarded as a purchase and, at the 


termination of the show, the figure will enter the collections of the 
Art Institute. A spirited landscape by Francis Chapin, one of the 
city’s foremost painters and the holder of ten previous awards, was 
judged the winner of the Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal and five 
hundred dollar honorarium. Entitled Little River, the canvas was 
executed at Saugatuck, the Provincetown of the mid- 
West, where the artist teaches in summer. It is dis- 
tinguished for directness and a brilliance of color 
reminiscent of the German Expressionists. [Esther 
Williams, winner of the Norman Wait Harris Bronze 
Medal and honorarium, has sent one of her favorite 
circus scenes, Waiting for the Cue, painted with in- 
telligence and with a breadth and richness that 
stems from the early works of Renoir. 

The M. V. Kohnstamm Prize winner, Franklin C. 
Watkins, in Springtime has produced a work charged 
with an intensity which proclaims it as the follower 
of his controversial Suicide in Costume of some years 
ago. To Christian Abrahamson the portrait of an 
elderly woman entitled The Spirit of the Clan 
brought the Martin B. Cahn Prize, while the Wil- 
liam M. R. French Memorial Gold Medal, estab- 
lished by the Alumni Association for a painting or 
work of sculpture executed by a pupil at the Art 
Institute school was awarded to Alfred Lenzi for his 
terracotta Head. Honorable Mention in landscape 
painting went to the Woodstock artist, Georgina 





‘aone Klitgaard for an orderly winter scene, Clearing and 
inated Cold, and in the field of architectural subject to Harry 
ected Mintz for his Side Church, Niles Center. A similar 


 COn- EXHIBITED AT THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO citation was given to George Biddle’s much ex- 
“BULLDOGGING.” DRAMATIC MOMENT CONVINCINGLY RENDERED BY GROPPER _ hibited Frankie Loper, Ex-Slave of Jefferson Davis 
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admired for its surface 
texture and 

Many 
\merican paintings are brou 


patina 
interesting new 
at the Annual, the 


most slgnificant 


of which is the complete disappear- 
ance of the exhibition picture per se 
\fter vears of intense popularity 
the ste reotyped re production of the 
\merican last 


replaced by paintings of special sig- 


scene 1s at waning 
nificance emphasizing some particu- 
motif. Many land- 


scapes are not simple descriptions o1 
| 
i 


lar aspect Ol 
places but have been made the ex- 
pression of a particular mood. Such 
is Alden Stock’s Station at 
Night, filled with an oppressive 
sense of the outer darkness around 
a small light, and Earle 
Horter’s Backwater, New Orleans 
with its atmosphere of languid hu- 
lhe clanging steel mills ot 
Pittsburgh and the pitiful workers’ 
houses are admirably treated by 
Everett Warner in Steel, Steam, and 
Smoke. Colorful signs that are the 


Cras 


oasis Ol 


midity 


curse of our highways are composed into an interesting pattern by 


Fairfield Porter. Characteristically 


RECI 


HOPPER’'S | 


} 
anecdotal in subject 
ticulous in treatment is Lauren Ford's 7 be Country Doctor, describ- 


ing every incident in the life of a rural community 


entitled Jurke\ 


Long Island Landscape 


in the Straw which conveys difficult moonlight et- 
fects is by Manuel Tolegian. Emil Ganso shows a very interesting 


_a desolate snow scene against a leaden sk\ 


painted in heavy impasto with a palette knife. 


\rtists in general 
and rhythm, and this perfecting of 
technique is an encouraging sign. 
Many are making their own can- 
vases, surfacing their own boards and 
grinding their own colors to save 
them from the chemical deteriora- 
tion which has assailed the work of 
so Many nineteenth century painters. 
[his interest in painting as a cralt 
indicative of the new and 
more serious, professional approach 


is also 


of today. 

Interest in the portrait section cen- 
ters upon the American debut of 
Brackman’s dignified renditions of 
Colonel Lindbergh and his wife, both 
exhibited at the Musée du Jeu de 
Paume last summer. Among twenty- 
four other examples may be men- 


tioned Byrum’s head of a steam 
shovel operator entitled Shelved, 
while McClow evinces a_ finished 


technique in his Portrait of Mrs. Os- 
good. Curry’s stolid Self-Portrait 
and a very capable double John and 
Marie by Olinsky are further high 
spots of this section. 

The most popular category, com- 
prising as it Goes over half the show, 
is that of figure composition. Here 
each artist, in an endeavor to make 
an exposition of some definite prob- 
lem or theory, has produced his most 
personal work. Notables are Clarence 
Carter's Down the River, in which 
the backs of two girls near a parapet 
make a design against the back- 
ground of river and steamboat. Mor- 
ris Kantor’s Three Visitors from Bos- 


are paying more attention to color, design 


WATKINS’ 


NTLY ACOUIRED BY THE ART INSTITUTE O} 


LCID, ORDERLY “COMPARTMEN] 


and me- 
tion. 


\ capable work 


EXHIBITED AT THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“SPRINGTIME”: M. V. 
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KOHNSTAMM 


CHICAGO 
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ton treats this sedate theme in a new 
and amusing form. Very striking is 
Gropper’s Bulldogging, a tense and 
exciting moment captured in the 
short- 
still a number of 
converts to the neo-Delacroix fash- 
ion introduced by 
\lexandet 


artist's unusual economical 
hand. There are 
Corbino, while 
Brook, though exhibit- 
ing in another vein, also has fol- 
lowers of his old manner. Many of 
the best artists are those on the 
WPA rolls in Wisconsin, lowa and 
Kansas, a new departure indeed for 
What was once considered an aca- 
demic show 

The Art Institute has acquired 
lor its permanent collection the 
painting by Hopper, Compartment 
C. Car 2093, painted with the artist's 
customary control and, as usual, 
arranged with greatest attention to 
composition. Lively and full of a 


sense ol 


enjovment are Robert 
\\ eay ers / he Re penski Riders 
While Arthus Osver’s Night Foot- 


ball, tull of a nervous vitality. has 
received the acclaim of local critics. 
Nudes by Kunivoshi. 


Cowles and Leon 


Russell 
Kroll stand out 


in a small group, while among abstract and surrealist paintings 
Peter Blume’s derisive Eternal City has made its customary sensa- 


[he sculpture in the Annual, though on the whole more conserva- 
tive than the painting, shows a new interest in terracotta and experi- 
mental media in general. The large selection ranges from direct stone 
carvings to one of Mahonri Young's prize fighting compositions 
light different states have contributed to the four categories in this 
section, which consist of ceramic composition, animal sculpture, 


portrait heads and figure composi- 
tion. Among the first) mentioned 
should be noted the amusing Ten 
Nights in a Barroom by Henry Var- 
num Poor, a reminder that this dis- 
tinguished painter is also one of the 
country’s leading ceramic artists. 
lhree other examples stem from the 
Wiener Werkstatten tradition which 
is being carried on by such men as 
Waylande Gregory, Russel Barnett 
Aitken, who shows a cowboy compo- 
sition entitled Pecos Pete, and also 
by Annie Laurie Crawford, whose 
dusky Diana is one of the most color- 
ful pieces of this type. 

The animal sculpture is, for the 
most part, faithful and literal rendi- 
tion with little effort at either decora- 
tive organization or simplification. 
An exception, however, is in Alice 
Campbell’s stone grasshopper, cut in 
simple geometric blocks, which suc- 
cessfully conveys the angular forms 
of the insect. Rodin, Despiau and 
Lachaise continue to exert a strong 
influence on the portrait head. Of 
considerable individuality, however, 
is André Derain by Jo Davidson and 
a simplified woman's head in green- 
ish stone by Albino Cavallito. Wood 
sculpture, as ever, is popular with 
Chaim Gross, while distinguished 
carving has been done by de Marco, 
Henry Kreis, Emmanuel Viviano 
and Richard Davis. The latter’s Girl 
Reading, cut directly from a block 
of black stone achieves decided com- 
positional interest. 
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Newly Acquired by 


ODERN Ameri- 
can art oi yes- 

terday, today 
ind the day after tomor- 
row; or, the quick and 
the quicker” might justly 
e applied as the title 
paintings 
and three sculptures by 
contemporary American 
artists the Mu- 
Modern Art 
in New York has just ac- 
and placed on 
It would be difficult 
indeed to 


ry 


ol the ten 


which 
seum ol 


quired 
view 
assemble a 
group more diversified in 
the traditions and artistic 
personalities it represents 

actually every tendency 
from the pre-War exoti- 
cism of Sterne’s Balinese 
scenes to the up-to-the- 
minute inchoate vigor ol 
hard - born 
the duty ol 
museum 1s to 


l-lannagan’s 
sculpture. [1 
a modern 


be eclectic and compre- 


hensive rather than cath- 


olic and. selective, then 
the Museum of Modern 
\rt has here admirably 


exercised its function 
Of the 
acquisitions 


new American 
one is a 
Museum purchase: Anne 
Goldthwaite’s Her 
Daughter, a lively canvas 
displaying this gifted art- 
ist’s strong sense for pat- 
tern and tactile values. 


PRESENTED BY MR. A. 


CONGER 
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(ABOVE) ANNI 
(BELOW) THI 
EPSTEIN 


GOODYEAR TO THE 


MOTHER 


PURCHASED BY 


GOLDTI 


CUBIS] 


MUSEUM Of 


IWAITI 


MODERN ART 


THE MUSEUM OF 


> LIVELY 
AVANT-GARDI 
AND CHILD 
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PATTERN IN 


(RIGHT) 


MRS 


IN SCULPTURI 


GALI 


JOHN D 


MODERN ART 


HER DAUGHTER 
AND PAINTING: 


ATIN’S 


ROCKEFELLER 


JR 


(LEI 


PURCHASI 





1930 


COMPOSITION 


FUND 


the Modern Museum 


[:pstein heads the re- 
volutionary list with his 
marble Mother and 
Child, gift of Mr. A. 
Conger Goodyear. Niles 
Spencer, In somewhat less 
than his current abstract 
mood, is represented by 
a landscape, Ordnance 
Island, Bermuda of 1928, 
given to the Museum by 
Mr. Samuel A. Lewisohn, 
who also donated Sterne’s 
Girl in Blue Chair. Miss 
Katharine Cornell has 
presented the much pub- 
licized portrait of her by 
l:ugene Speicher. 

Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. continues as the 
Museum’s greatest bene- 
factor with her gift of a 
purchase fund for nine 
of the other works. These 
Ernest Blumen- 
schein’s Well known piece 
of tolk lore, /uryv for 
Trial of a Sheepherder; 
Nicolai Girl 
in Green; Yasuo Kuni- 

Self Portrait as 
Plave r ofl 
Maclver’s 


dissection, 


are 


Cikovsky’s 


yoshi's 
Golf 
| oren 


1927; 
archi- 
tectural The 
Shack; Maurice Sterne’s 
Resting at the Bazaar of 
1912; and Albert E. Gal- 
latin’s ascetic abstraction, 
Composition of 1928, also 
sculpture by Flannagan, 
Harkavy and Nakian. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ARI 








CENTURY NUREMBERG 


DRESDI 


SCHROEDEL BROTHERS 


ERNEST HILI 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER SURVEY 


BY ELISABETH MOSES 


“LIL purpose of the current Silver Exhibition at the M. HH. de Young Memorial 
t t 
Museum ts to present a view of the development of domestic silver in Lurope 
t t 
and America from the seventeenth to the early nineteenth century 


1 


Since the silversmiths of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance were chiefly employed 


in fabricating objects to be used by rovalty, the clergy and the nobility rather than 


for domestic use, silver of the periods prior to the seventeenth century 1s found largely 
in the treasuries of churches and in the museums and private collections of Europe 
lhe present exhibit is, as a consequence, confined to the period noted above. At the 


a 


LENT BY M. JACQUES HELFT 


end of the seventeenth century, silver came to be more commonly emploved in the 
manufacture of articles of more general use. Silver, as a material, was especially 
admired in the eighteenth century, a period that delighted in brilliant and shimmer- 
ing decorations. It was at this time often employed as a color, as pink and blue and 
yellow were used in the ornamentation of walls and ceilings, and in the painting of 
certain porcelains. It is small wonder that the age, which witnessed as well a general 
rise in the standards of living, made great use of domestic silver, and craftsmen were 
kept busy supplying the demands for both personal and household articles. With the 
general decay of decorative arts that followed the Empire period, silver lost much of 
its decorative and artistic value. Workmanship was cheapened, design was less pure, 
and there was an imitation of the over-decorated examples of former styles. It is with 
this period that the exhibit rounds out three centuries of silvermaking. 

We are fortunate to be able to include in the exhibition the important collection of 
French silver belonging to M. Jacques Helft of Paris, offering, with its one hundred 
and twenty objects of outstanding quality, an excellent survey of the development 
of domestic silver from the late seventeenth century to the late Empire period. 

In each object of the Helft collection we see the reflection of the characteristics of 
French art and culture: gracefulness, certainty of taste, sense of balance and propor- 
tion. We must bear in mind that silver was but a part of the general scheme of French 
decoration. When Louis XIV summoned to Versailles the most famous painters, archi- 
tects, sculptors and craftsmen of the age, there developed in France a unity and 
harmony of the fine and applied arts that beautified culture and everyday life 
throughout the entire eighteenth century. It was at this time that the same artist, 
working in various media would design interiors, furniture and tapestries, as well as 
silver table services and the flower beds of formal gardens. 

Certain candlesticks and beakers in the exhibit represent the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, showing in their clear, architectural construction—the square foot and baluster- 
formed shaft—Renaissance tradition. The charming little egg-cup might be mentioned 
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LENT BY MR 


COVERED CUP BY 


AND MRS. CHARLES BLYTH 


DAVID WILLAUME, LONDON, 1708 
as an extremely rare item of this period 
covered dish 


The écuelle, a 
of the early eighteenth century, has the 
same transparency of construction as the objects of the 
former generation 

During the period immediately following Louis XIV, 
more and more decoration was added by the silver crafts- 
men, though restraint was still characteristic of their 
work, especially with regard to the richness and quantity 
of decoration applied to the centers of vessel covers and 
to the borders and handles of bowls. Daniel Marot and 
Jean Bérain presented the artistic world with an inex- 
haustible treasure of new ideas: the lambrequin motif, 
delicate ribbon ornaments, masks, portrait medallions, 
not to mention the scrolls and conventionalized flowers. 


COVERED TEA CADDY BY WHIPHAM & WRIGHT, 1750 


LENT BY MISS MAY SINSHEIMER 


1] 


In using these ornaments the French silversmiths still respected the smooth surface 

In the 1730's the first signs of the new Rococo style appear: flowing lines super- 
sede straight ones, curved outlines swell gradually, as do the relief motifs; decora- 
tion comes to efface construction and clearness of forms, mouldings nestle in soft 
curves to the body of the vessels. The vocabulary of ornament is enhanced by the 
fashionable shell and rock motifs and by the riches of naturalistic flowers and 
animals. Etienne Pollet is the creator of the gorgeous toilet service ordered in the 
year 1735 by the Duke of Cadaval in Lisbon, included in the exhibition 

lhe Rococo style reaches its summit about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when that most fertile designer, Juste Auréle Meissonier, influences every cabinet- 
maker and every silversmith in Paris with his ideas. The artists seem to create in 
a mood of intoxication. [Thomas Germain and his son Francois Thomas are the 
most famous silversmiths, reflecting Meissonier’s designs strongly in their work. 
Ihe tendency to dramatize form and ornament grows more strong, every line 
becomes a dynamic force, until at last the decoration covers the form of the object 
completely. It is a style which we observe also in the architecture of the age, the 
decorator often dominating the architect 

When naturalism and dramatic decoration had reached their highest point a 
reaction was due, and it came during the last years of the reign of Louis XV and 
the reign of Louis XVI, his successor. Gradually the storm calms down, gradually 
the rearing lines return to gentle curves, gradually decoration is repressed. Flowers 
and leaves are gathered by a tidy hand and neatly arranged in wreaths and gar- 
lands, where they slowly fade. A welcome source for new ideas had opened when 


ERROL MAC BOYLE 
AN OPENWORK POTATO RING MADE BY JOHN LOCKER Ol 


LENT BY MR. AND MRS 


DUBLIN IN 1772 
Madame de Pompadour sent her designers to the recently discovered Herculaneum 
and Pompeii to copy the bronzes and the designs on vases, and published these 
designs in a work of several volumes. Delafosse was to become for the Louis XVI 
era What Juste Auréle Meissonier had been for the Rococo period. 

Grandeur, splendor, and coldness are the attributes marking the decorative arts 
of the Napoleonic era. It is no wonder that gold appeals more strongly to a genera- 
tion eager to display imperial wealth and power to an admiring world. The silver 
gilt wine coolers in the show seem excellent examples of the Empire style, com- 
bining the typical motifs, influenced by antique designs: grape garlands and swans. 

While it was rather difficult to find French silver on the West Coast for our col- 
lection, we were delighted to discover an abundance of English silver of highest 
quality in Western collections. Many a piece has been in a family for a long time, 
crossing the ocean when the ancestors settled in New England, brought with other 
precious belongings to the new home in the West, cherished for generations as a 
valuable piece of art and as a souvenir. 

Good form and composed nobility is the Anglo-Saxon ideal. The art of the 
Queen Anne period obeyed this ideal in the most satisfying way and created objects 
of an everlasting beauty. But the spirit of the Rococo 


so contrary to English 
demands 


was never quite conceived; only its ornaments were applied as a con- 
cession to European fashion. 

Though it was possible to secure but one example of the work of the famous 
Paul Lamerie, most of the great personalities among the English and Irish silver- 
smiths are abundantly represented in this show. Hundreds of pieces give a survey 
of the development in style from the period immediately preceding the time of 
Queen Anne to the early years of George IV, and furnish numerous examples of 





‘ l, niet 1 
Queen Anne ts represented by a splendid 
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living among the English upper and mid- 
dle classes reached its highest point. The 
demand for good silverware grew con- 
tinuously, creating the desire for good 





average types that were useful and beau- 
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choice of objects used DV Wealthy persons 








tiful at the same time. In seeking new 





of the early eighteenth century. [They are 











forms and new decorations the designers 





outstanding by reason of their simplicity 
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their heaviness, and their healthy an 











returned to the old and_ trustworthy 
motifs of Greek and Roman art. In Rome 








sturdy forms. Only the weighty curved 








the young Scotch architect, Robert 











handles and the almost padded mould- 
ings betray that they are children of th 
Baroque era. In the exhibit is a plain 
bowl on a low foot, a tvpe that disap- 
peared after this period, to be revived 


many vears later in the waste bowls fo 








tea leaves. There are also the dignified 








two-handled cups, decorated with ga- 








droons and with those lambrequins which ao 
we met in contemporary French designs LENT BY MR. AND MRS 


Most closely related to them are the ILUG MADE BY JOHN 
caudle cups, an English specialty of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, passionately sought 
for by every silver collector 

Between the reign of George | and that of George II] the simple, 
vigorous forms gradually give way to the more elegant ones. [he 
Rococo enters step by step, bending the straight spouts into curved 
ones, adding a 
flower motif to a 
handle, modern- 
izing heavy 
mouldings into 
slender flutings, 
soltening corners 
by adding a fash- 
ionable shell de- 
sign. Paul La- 
merie, descen- 
dant of a French 
Huguenot fam- 
ily, had import- 
ed from his 
homeland the ac- 
quisitions of the 
new style, and 
with the assur- 
ance of the 


French culture LENT BY MR. AND MRS. JOHN MAGE! 


and tradition (jf ¢FT) COFFEEPOT BY JOHNS, LIMERICK, Cll 


had made him- 

self master of it. Llow the style changed in the hands of his English 
colleagues is a spectacle interesting to watch. While during the first 
decades of the era they regarded the new fashion rather sceptically, 


consenting to compromise in only a small degree, by the middle of 
the century they had so far accepted the new manner as to exaggerate 


its characteristics. 
In the second half of the eighteenth century the standard of daily 
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\dam, had joined architects and archae- 





ologists from other European countries, 
ardent admirers of the new discoveries 
a at Herculaneum and Pompeii, who were 
= Ae ; copying the Greek, Hellenistic and Ro- 
rs : man material with zest. Upon his return 

to England, Adam became immediately) 

——_ : 


—_— ee very popular, was appointed Royal 
: \rchitect in 1701, and the influence of his 
W. W. CROCKER designs in the Classical style spread to 


CHARTIER, LONDON, 1703 &Very studio 


Silver became increasingly popular in 


a period when, with the tea hour, one of the great institutions of 


I:nglish living was born. Innumerable small tea tables prove the 
great demand for a support for the silver tea set. The present exhibi- 
tion shows a great variety of tea sets of the Classical era, between 


1770 and 1790 consisting of teapot, creamer and sugar bowl. 


/ 


With the be- 
ginning of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, silver style 
once again 
changes. As the 
fortunes of tam- 
ilies increased 
with the growing 
mercantile and 
industrial pros- 
perity, the de- 
mand tor table- 
Ware grew apace. 
| a ble Ss were 
loaded with sil- 
ver, the single ob- 
jects being large 
and heavy. Enor- 
mous dinner sets 


LENT BY MRS. NEILL B. FIELD with dozens of 


‘A 1730 (RIGHT) SPANISH-AMERICAN BEAKER. Silver plates, 


huge soup tu- 
reens, entree dishes and platters of all sizes, sauce tureens to match 
the ones for soup—the tables of the time groaned beneath their 
weight of silverware. This period of wealth and luxury corresponds 
in some respects to that of the French Empire, showing a number 
of characteristics of the French style. There is the same tendency 
to introduce into silvermaking forms from architecture; the covered 

(Continued on page 20) 


(LEFT) ATEASET MADE BY JOSEPH LORING OF BOSTON, CIRCA 1792 (RIGHT) A PORRINGER BY SAMUEL VERNON OF NEWPORT, R. | 


LENT BY MR. AND MRS. GEORGE F. ENGELSBY 


LENT BY YALE UNIVERSITY 
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EXUBERANT PAINTINGS BY OTHON FRIESZ, 
LEADING FRENCH ARTIST 


FH HERE is, in the paintings of Othon Friesz, a pantheistic exuber- 

l ance, a spirit of vitality that seems to have been engendered by 
an intimacy with the great cumulus clouds hanging heavily in the 
sky, the cool surging water, the fresh green forests and the golden 
harvested fields which fill many of the canvases now being exhibited 
at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. To his work the artist has brought a 
feeling for the expansive spaces of the open air, for the elements and 
for the living organisms of nature, features of the outdoors made 
familiar to Friesz at Le Havre, the seaport where, almost sixty years 
ago, he was born to the family of a sea captain. 

Friesz combines an impetu- 
ous, almost impatient brush 
stroke with architectonic com- 
positional structure. The bold- 
ness of the Fauves, a group 
with whom the artist exhibited 
during the first years of the 
movement, is curiously com- 
bined with the formal re- 
straint of Cézanne’s classic 
landscapes. Sweeping rhythms 
and marvelously balanced 
volumes that seem spontane- 
ous in realization but calcu- 
lating in plan, characterize 
the most arresting of these 
paintings: Les Linges, St. 
Valo (1937) and Soleil dans 
les arbres. The latter, painted 
this vear, is a forest interior 
of profound measureable 
depth, warm sifting light and 
gigantic living tree forms; it 
signifies the artist’s steady 
growth towards majestic pow- 
er and aids in showing to 
what great extent he has svn- 
thesized and reduced to an in- 
dividual manner the diver- 
gent torces that have tash- 
ioned French art since the 
naturalism of Courbet 

lhe exhibition includes not 
only recent landscapes and 
flower still-lifes which lack 
the effervescence of the out- 
door scenes, but a sensitive 
portrait of the poet, Fernand 


Fleuret, painted in 1907, the FRIESZ’S BOLD FOREST INTERIOR, 


well-known study of Madame 

Friesz, 1923, and the magnetic, rapidly executed self-portrait of 
1925 Which brings Friesz’s portrait painting to the climax of his 
dynamic style. Nudes in landscape, favorite theme of the artist, are 
regretably missing. There are, however, two nudes in interiors which 
show with what expertness and sensuousness the artist depicts the 
gracefully curving human figure. M. D. 


INTENSITY OF PRESENTATION IN MORRIS 
KANTOR’S WORK 


Hk dozen paintings by Morris Kantor at the Rehn Galleries 

constitute this artist’s first one man exhibition in several years. 
A single canvas in any group strikes the eye of the observer with 
pleasure, for Kantor is a painter with full, rich color, and intensity 
in his manner of presenting his subject. In this group the sea and 
a sandy shore predominate, and the sky which hangs over them is 
usually a troubled one. Gray Day, Truro is typical. Its basic design 
of curving shore and clean white cottage is calm and beautifully 
organized, but a sense of foreboding fills the cloudy sky, communi- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


cated in its crinkly masses. The Poet and His Muse has almost a 
surrealist quality. Two huge hands and a finely painted blue-grey 
drapery on the beach cast a spell over the otherwise peaceful land- 
scape. The subdued greys of the sea are a foil for the brilliant green 
of the land, and Kantor’s sparing but dramatic use of gold yellow 
appears again and again with effect. This is work which springs 
from genuine experience as well as technical ease. 

The three figure pieces go a step further in dramatic presentation. 
hey are again arresting in color, sensitive in line, but beside the 
landscapes they seem artificial. Wholly satisfying, however, is the 
still-life painting of a yellow squash, other vegetables and a piece of 
drapery. The underlying structure is solid, balanced and satisfying, 
as are the patterns of Kantor’s landscapes. Without emotional over- 
tones, it represents the artist’s 
style in all its full bodied color 
and sense of form. a 


J. DUFY’S LIVELY 
CANVASES 


THON FRIESZ writes 

an introduction to the 
catalogue of Jean Dufy’s 
sparkling and witty canvases 
of which there is now a show- 
ing at the Perls Galleries. Re- 
ferring to the fifty-year-old 
younger brother of Raoul as 
“our little Jean” he voices an 
interest which The Fauves as 
a group felt toward Jean Duty 
who collaborated with his 
brother in his pictorial re- 
searches from the age of four- 
teen. The “best draftsman in 
the atelier,” his line in the 
present exhibition is as briefly 
suggestive as that of Raoul, 
and does recall it in its crisp 
definition. His color, however, 
is an entirely personal affair, 
and it is used lavishly to ex- 
press a mood. Its palpitating 
quality is seen in all the later 
work, such as Cavaliers mext- 
cans au Cirque and La Cham- 
bre des Deputés, both painted 
this year. 

Jean Dufy adores the qual- 
ity of a spectacle, and paints 
La Chambre as dramatically 
as Le Cirque. 1 wo examples 
of the early 20's are far soberer excursions into color, but indicate 
his interest in paint quality. Particularly is the Nature Morte a la 
Théiére, 1932, glowing in the color which describes its full and 
rounded forms. Les Musictens, painted in 19209, is luminous in the 
quality of the background, and foreshadows the vaporous color 
which he is using with so free a hand today. B.A 


“SOLEIL DANS LES ARBRES” 


AN ARRESTING ASSEMBLY OF PRINTS BY 
MODERN FRENCH ARTISTS 


PF Wptie-s LATING variety of prints by modern French masters 
has been placed on display at the gallery of Messrs. Frederick 
Keppel & Co. The popularity of lithography, which grew steadily 
since its invention by Senefelder in 1793, is signified by the large 
number of prints in this medium. Preéminent among lithographers 
of the late nineteenth century is Toulouse-Lautrec, whose black and 
white version of Le Jockey shown here is a superb example of the 
artist’s draughtsmanship, his skill at reproducing kaleidoscopic 
movement and the apparent ease with which he explores the possi- 
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lloping pace of the horse whose flanks known painter of marines, his preoccupations are violently different THI 
sleam in the light. is quickened in effect by the soft lines which from those of his parent. We find here a challenging line-up of but - 
seem scarcely to have been left by the artist's hand. A sense of 1m lesque queens, ladies from Fourteenth Street whose wisttul or arro LEC 
mediacy, of sparkling life and organic vigor springs from this kind gant faces are peculiarly indigenous to New York, hungry peopl TT: 
naking. Matisse, another great draughtsman, uses to less fat people, black, brown and white people; not to mention a sea-gull 
idvantage the potentialities of the coloristic values to be extracted and a snorting stallion foste 
fron stone, and for one whose fame as a painter rests partly on Combining the terrible with the beautitul, these types which spirit 
his brilliant use of color, h iv be said to be inexp n the han voung Waugh dotes upon would have interested Forain, Gavarni appa 
(ling of lithography. Nevertheless, the monotony of the grey tonality |_autrec and Daumier. Waugh’s method of dealing with the material relat 
of his prints is relieved by the marvelous resourcefulness of his draw- is so saturated with his excellent appreciation of black and white ol Vv: 
ing, an example of which ts Odalrsque assise, an exotic pattern ol that his color often seems a direct outgrowth of it. And vet he has searc 
forms in a broken design that, because of the manner in which it ts a developed and highly individual palette. He is fond of outlining archi 
distributed over the white surface of the paper, gives vitality to th in black; however, the remarkable canvas, August, showing a girl by ited 
otherwise limited range of tones the seashore, her head seen in cool vibrant light, with anachronisti sente 
lhe art of wood-engraving, made personal in technique as well staring sun-goggles on her subtly painted tace, proves that Waugh Nt 

as in subject, is magnificently exemplified by a set of ten prints by is not dependent upon strong outline to get a successful result. If one an e) 
Gauguin, designed, it is said, to illustrate a second edition of Noa were to pick a single canvas to typify his most characteristic work desig 
Noa which never appeared. Those in red, black and yellow were one would do well to choose Sunday In The Park, a lusty study ot outh 
a plump wench drinking pop, seated on lines 

a sheet of the Sunday paper spread upon encl 

the grass. An interesting color arrange- are | 

ment and an eve for movement combine ble, 

to produce vigorous poetry. The man nap- abst 

ping or reading a paper in the subway pain 

appears again and again, a curlous haunt- deve 

ing creature so familiar to subway riders tion 

that he ts an old friend with 

\s for Waugh’s impressions of the coun- and 

trv, there are, among others, the cleanly POss 

painted Black Stallion who prances across ram 

a hilltop with tremendous vividness, and tive 

Larus Marinus, a large gull done with the the 

same clean smoothness, as well as Girl im the 

Deep Country, a portrait of a fat girl who such 

epitomizes bovine complacency cel\ 

lhe lithographs are fair rivals for the ter | 

canvases. Some may like them best of all wou 

Waugh shows exceptional skill in handling gan 

this medium, and obtains rare clarity of like 

tone. Lhe Name of the Mother is Poverty ousl 

is a close-knit group of many tragic figures In | 

conceived with that intense pity which is ther 

found in Goya's drawings of kindred sub- cong 

jects. To all those who are weary of the rich 

sissified, Waugh’s subject matter and his tion 

treatment should be great solace \. HLA tar. 

orde 

lecti 


A CATHOLIC SCULPTURE idea 
EXHIBITION wre 


EXHIBITED AT THE HUDSON D. WALKER GALLERY jove 





VIGOROUS CONTEMPORARY REALISM IN COULTON WAUGH’S “SUNDAY IN THE PARK” T Hl: widely varying tendencies of qT 
American sculpture may be seen in all ceili 
printed in Paris by Rouart when the artist returned from his first their diffusion at the Arden Galleries where a show is on view which, i mor 
stay in Tahiti. | hey are far less arresting than the black and white in its many contrasting styles, would leave the uninitiated layman and 
prints which were prepared and issued in 1921 by the artist’s son, in a state of semi-bewilderment. To mention but a few, there are sed h 
Pola. The diversity of surface treatment which involves in extremes here the decorative objets d'art of Nathaniel Choate, the impassive, an 3 
fine grooved lines and broadly chipped areas, is paralleled by subtle fashionable portraits of Wheeler Williams, the Rodinesque hands A 
distinctions in the quantities of white and black and in the intriguing moulding clay, entitled Jncipit Vita Nova, by Malvina Hoffman, | gall 
manner in which the white masses appear at times to be drawn in direct stone carvings by Kreis and Warneke, playful enlarged cera- Ore 
relief and at times washed as a paint over the blacks. The sinister mics by Wayland Gregory and the protruberantly boned and sin- In 
poetry of Gauguin’s decorative pictorialism has never been more ewed animals of Anna Hyatt Huntington. j ing 
exquisitely expressed than in these remarkable black and white Heroic sized heads from two large public commissions are also | the 
prints. included, Williams’ conventional Mercury (a photograph shows the | cha 
lhe exhibition is further enriched by an unusual plen-air etching figure to be in the accepted recumbent attitude of Baroque river | pre 
by the Impressionist, Pissarro, by Degas’ small, widely admired gods) and Carl Milles’ Pan, shaggy, wall-eyed, rustic and not a dyn 
etching of Mary Cassatt in the Louvre, by several of Odilon Redon’s little mad into the bargain. Warneke’s Monkey in limestone is as . los 
masterful lithographs and by Picasso’s etching of Salome which delightful an animal piece as has been seen for some time, full of . 
pays tribute to the majestic figures by Rembrandt. M. D. the odd pathos of these creatures and avoiding the usual temptation 


to be either cute or funny. Kreis’ Young Love, simple and moving, 


is in striking contrast to the vast pretentions of Lovet-Lorski’s over 
a pila bl _ : a a) Tr ri Y Y a mrTSO py ; “vig. agli ; é . 
PENETRATING OBSERVATION IN A YOUNG life-size Venus, a brilliant arpeggio of curves, unquestionably able 


PAINTER, COULTON WAUGH in composition and execution but, like many of the artist's works, 


marred by the vapid, department-store beauty of the head. Between 


CC 
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HI: Hudson D. Walker Galleries are lively these days with a the stream-lined pseudo-Classicism of such pieces as this and the 5 arti 
one man show of paintings and lithographs by Coulton Waugh, labored academicisms of several others one cannot but turn grate- exp 
whose striking work has not been previously seen in Fifty-seventh fully to works of less ostentation, slight though they may be, such the 


Street. Although the son of Frederick Waugh, venerable and widely as Marshall Fredericks’ decorative and amusing clowns. R. F. the 
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THE SUSPENDED HOUSE BY PAUL NELSON; 
LEGER’S RECENT GOUACHES 
rp til: Pierre Matisse Gallery has placed on view an architectural 
| model of the “Suspended House” designed by Paul Nelson to 
foster “collective culture” and to develop a “sense of poetry and 
spirituality” in the modern private dwelling. The projected house 
apparently has its genesis in the theories of Buckminster Fuller as 
related to his Dymaxion House. Nelson’s house embodies a number 
of valuable suggestions which Nelson offers, as “hypothetical re- 
search” in architecture Which takes into account the collaboration of 
architect with painter and sculptor. Mural decorations are contrib- 
uted by Miro and Léger while Arp offers several sculptures, all pre- 
sented on too small a scale to be considered here. 

Nelson is an architect who, during the War, served as an aviator, 
an experience which may have led him to utilize principles of aerial 
design. The general ground plan is composed of a rectangle, which 
outlines the servants’ quarters, penetrated by a square which out- 
lines the main “cage” of the glass 
enclosed dwelling. Within this plan 
are forms of various shapes compara- 
ble, when seen in blueprint, to the 
abstract designs of the contributing 
painters. The architect's aim was to 
develop a sense of freedom and varia- 
tion by confronting rigid geometry 
with more graceful, abstract forms 
and by creating such alternatives of 
possible action as a stairway and a 
ramp, both leading from the collec- 
tive room on the lower floor and to 
the individual cells above. Some ot 
the alternatives are questionable as 
such. For instance, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the individual, no mat- 
ter how much letsure he may have, 
would prefer to use the ramp, an ele- 
gant construction, which though 
likened by Miro to a flower, is curi- 
ously similar to the penguin ramp 
in the London Zoo. Nevertheless, 
there is indisputable value in the 
concept that the interior should be 
rich in formal and functional varia- 
tions and in the concept that utili- 
tarian space should be reduced in 
order to create surplus space for col- 
lective enjoyment combining the 
idea of the house as a “machine to 
live in” and as a “poem” to be en- 
joved. 

he house, suspended from the 
ceiling, pendant on high curving 
monoliths of welded metal tubing, is made of glass, cast concrete 
and metal. The rooms in the upper portion of the building, seem 
to hang in the air like balloon gondolas, admirable quarters for the 
air minded people of tomorrow. 

A dozen recent gouaches by Léger are being shown at the same 
gallery. Brilliantly hued, these small pictures composed of curious 
organic shapes and recognizable symbols, are painted, less strikingly, 
in the artist’s latest style which last year was noticed to be develop- 
ing away from the rigidly mechanistic treatment characteristic of 
the earlier work of this celebrated French Cubist. With constantly 
changing effects the artist builds combinations based exclusively on 
primary colors and coérdinates them into designs of extraordinary 
dynamic tension. He makes skillful use of contrasting color volumes 
to suggest both tri-dimensional forms and space. M. D. 


COMPOSITIONS IN SPACE AND LIGHT BY 
THE PAINTER ROBERT WOLFF 


PACE compositions and compositions in light conceived in 
watercolor and gouache by Robert Jay Wolff, a young Chicago 
artist, are being exhibited at the Nierendorf Gallery. They are 
experiments in the representation not of any visual object but of 
the memory of shifting spaces projected on the single flat plane of 
the artist’s paper. A series of watercolors is composed of a network 
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of dark lines which spreads freely over a background of brilliant 
hues as if a heavy mesh curtain were swung over a patchwork win- 
dow of stained glass. An illusion of vast profundity, of cosmic 
space and glowing colored orbits is expressed in a group of paint- 
ings composed of fluent, protoplasmic masses. The artist, whose 
work is in embryo, has carried his research to the third dimension 
and has made a clever stage set, a model designed for the ballet 
By means of three movable screens each placed behind the other, 
painted and pierced in compositional relationship to one another 
and illuminated with colored lights, the stage becomes an ever- 
changing setting of color, light and space. M. D 


AMERICAN WATERCOLORISTS LOOK AT THE 
URBAN SCENE 


ie watercolorists whose work is known individually in New 
York, having organized themselves into a group known as the 





EXHIBITED AT THE PERLS GALLERIES 


FREE AND COLORFUL DESCRIPTION OF A TRIO BY JEAN DUFY 


\merican Watercolorists, present an attractive exhibition at the 
New School. The emphasis in the subject matter is upon urban life, 
and a goodly number of these paintings are successful in recon- 
structing imaginatively scenes which the average New Yorker sees 
every day. Bertram Goodman in Waiting shows a brilliant study in 
the contrast of artificial light as it streams from a dinner wagon 
and the dense darkness of the night. His technical skill appears 
again in Dinner for Four, a restaurant scene in which the sharp 
characterization of the types is more interesting than the rather 
drab color. Joseph Lenhard’s clever use of his white paper gives 
his four watercolors sparkle and life. Fruit for Sale by Jacob Pell 
is a crisply painted version of this everyday scene, keenly observed. 
\ technique of soft outlines in Michael Schlazer’s watercolors 
strikes a note of contrast in this show. With an effect which is force- 
ful in its quiet modulation of pastel tones, these paintings carry a 
message in Spain, 1938, and The Unfortunates. 5. %. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: SIX NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


UTHOR, collaborator with England's poet laureate Masefield 
A and exhibitor at the Royal Academy at nineteen, Edward Seago 
brings his ballet sketches and paintings to the Carroll Carstairs 
Gallery with a certain flourish. (Continued on page 21) 







































FY NHOUGH the correspondence published below speaks elo- 
quently for itself, it should be noted that this is one of those 
strange artistic coincidences that occur at intermittent inter- 

vals—if unpremeditated, perhaps once ina century; if not, probabl 

every other day. We leave the final judgment to the reader, remark- 
ing only that we shall be delighted to receive and publish any further 
opinions on the controversy so astutely prompted by Dr. Nathan 
and so candidly answered by Mr. Schanker I-ditor 


_ ; : = ae 
The Art Historian Criticises: 

lo THE Eprror or THE ArT News 

In the edition of June 4, 1938, of THe Art News you reproduced 
on page 15, a Circus by Schanker, described as “a frolicking panel 
for the walls of a children’s room.” 

| am sending you a reproduction of one of the works of Giovanni 
Domenico Tiepolo, whose Punchinello series won such wide atten- 
tion in this country early this year through the Tiepolo exhibition in 














| _ 
ontroversy Concerning a Coincidence 


The Artist Replies: 


lo THE Eprror oF THE ArT News: 

\s Dr. Nathan points out in his interesting letter, there 1s an un- 
questionable relationship between the composition of the clown 
panel in the mural featuring circus life which | did for the children’s 
dining room in the Neponsit Beach Hospital, New York, three years 
ago, and Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo’s eighteenth century painting 
of the Punchinello acrobats. This does not mean, however, that my 
panel—which is one of eleven comprising the whole mural—is by 
any means a direct copy of the Venetian artist’s conception. 

| have never seen Tiepolo’s originals in Venice or elsewhere. All 
the sketches for my mural were approved by the Art Commission of 
New York City in 1935, two vears before /] Casotto dei Pagliacci 
was shown in Venice and three vears before the Tiepolo exhibition 
took place in Chicago 


Reproductions of the Venetian clowns were not widely circulated 
prior to the exhibitions of 1937-1938, as | understand it, though | 





(LEFT) G. D. TIEPOLO: “I SALTIMBANCHI” IN THE CA’ REZZONICO, VENICE (RIGHT) “CIRCUS,” WPA MURAL BY LOUIS SCHANKER 


Chicago. This special work, // Casotto dei Pagliacci, was exhibited 
in the Palazzo Rezzonico in Venice in 1937; | do not know whether 
it is still to be seen there. It shows two clowns somersaulting, and 
when I first saw Schanker’s work | was immediately struck by the 
close resemblance between the two paintings. In both cases the clown 
in front raises his legs higher than the one in the back, whose legs in 
both cases are bent down from the knees on; the placing of the 
hands, the way their arms cross, the position of the right arm of the 
front clown rather far from his body, and also the comparative 
placement of his feet, are nearly identical. The girl holding a fan in 
liepolo’s picture with her left arm pointing down is represented in 
Schanker’s work by the clown at right, and even such a detail as the 
high hat on the right lower corner of Giovanni Domenico’s version is 
repeated on Schanker’s panel. 

The treatment as a whole, of course, is a transposition into mod- 
ern ways of seeing, and the group of spectators as well as the Punchi- 
nelli to the right of Tiepolo’s picture are omitted. 

| do not know Mr. Schanker personally, and thus am not informed 
whether he has been in Italy and seen the work in question, which 
perhaps struck him by its vivacity and movement. If this is the 
case, he might perhaps have indicated his source. If he should never 

(Continued on page 21) 


may very Well have retained a visual reminiscence of Tiepolo’s work 
from having come across an unidentifiable reproduction at some 
time that | cannot now clearly recall. In any event, | regret that | 
have never been able to study his Punchinelli at first hand for he 
seems to have been both an amusing and dynamic painter, worthy 
the attention of any modernist, struggling to capture some fleeting 
note of the universal interplay of action and humor. 

However, the reason why I chose the circus as the motive for my 
series of mural panels had nothing whatever to do with Tiepolo or 
any other artist. It happens that | ran away from school to join the 
“big top” and put in two years of interesting but gruelling hard labor 
as a ““canvas-man,” ‘animal ostler” and “‘property-man” for clowns, 
acrobats and other performers with one of the best known American 
circuses. The visual memories that | retain of this period are, need- 
less to say, vivid if not particularly humorous. 

Let me add that there is undoubtedly a well-defined genetic pat- 
tern in clowning and acrobatics which runs back not only to Tiepolo’s 
eighteenth century but to those ancient “bread and circus” days 
of the Roman Emperors. The rhythm and rhumb of the art is 
bound to be more or less repetitive throughout the ages. After all, 
clowns have only one pair each of arms and legs to work with and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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DETROIT: THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS BUYS 
AN IMPORTANT REMBRANDT ETCHING 


ry Xtil: purchase, through the Founders’ Society, of Rembrandt’s 

| great etching, | be Descent from the Cross by Torchlight, is the 
outstanding recent acquisition of the Detroit Institute of Arts’ Print 
Department. This literally perfect impression, a fine example of one 
of the great works of the seventeenth century graphic master, in its 
nobility of composition, carries the deepest pathos and emotional 
intensity. 

In 1633 Rembrandt made his first Descent from the Cross. Due to 
insuccesstul biting of the acid the result was shadowy and vague 
ind it is probably due to this accident that the artist conceived of 
the Descent by Torchlight, with its heightened effects of drama and 
mystery. In 1033 he further developed the idea using the same com- 
position on a larger plate. This theme was etched for a second time 
in 1054 and it is a dated proof of this 
plate that the Institute is now proud 
to add to its print collection 


WILLIAMSTOWN: A 
MEMORIAL ROOM 


ry iil: Lawrence Art Museum ot 


Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., has just opened the Edwin 
Howland Blashfield Memorial 
Room, containing a collection of 
works of art acquired by the late Ed- 
Blashfield, noted American 
mural painter. The collection is the 
oift of Grace Hall Blashfield in mem- 
orv of her husband. 


Win 


The room forms part of a newly 
erected addition to the Museum, 
consisting of two floors, the Blash- 


field Room occupying the greater 
partol the main floor, Although com- 
paratively small in size, the Blash- 
field Collection shows much artistic 
discrimination. It wide 
variety of works of art of fine qual- 
itv, among Which are a rare fifteenth 
century carved Gothic chest, an Eng- 


contaims a 


lish Book of Hours with nine large 
miniatures exquisitely illuminated 
in color and gold, a Gothic ivory 
plaque, four seventeenth century 
I-lemish tapestries, a fifteenth cen- 
tury embroidery in remarkable pres- 
ervation, two Italian intarsio chairs 
inlaid with ivory, two early Italian tempera paintings of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and a vigorous Tiepolo drawing. 
lhere is also a small group of Egyptian alabaster vases, Graeco- 
Roman glass, and Coptic textiles. 

Mr. Blashfield’s own work is represented by two of his original 
designs for the Reading Room in the Library of Congress, seven 
cartoons in full color, and a number of charcoal sketches for mural 
decorations in fresco and mosaic. 

In connection with the opening of the Blashfield Room, the first 
exhibition of the season is on view. It consists of recent accessions 
to the Museum's permanent collection, old and modern. 


CHICAGO: A LONG NEEDED 
ANIMAL PAINTERS 


| pee the first time in the development of art instruction in this 
country, America will have a school devoted entirely to the 
paintings and drawing of animals. The Glaman School of Animal 
Painting, which has just opened its doors, is situated at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, the largest livestock center in the world and 
consequently the logical setting for a school of this type. All breeds 


SCHOOL FOR 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF 


“DESCENT FROM THE CROSS” BY REMBRANDT, DATED 1654 
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of domestic animals are available for study and work is being car- 
ried on under the personal supervision of its founder Eugenie F. 
Glaman, nationally known as a painter and etcher of animals. 

Mrs. Glaman has an interesting and colorful background, rang- 
ing from a girlhood spent on her father’s Kansas sheep ranch to 
study with Europe’s famous animaliers. She has exhibited exten- 
sively and been awarded numerous prizes for her work, which hang 
in public and private collections throughout the country. 


NEW HAVEN: THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSEUMS CONFERENCE 


Hl: New England Conference of the American Association of 

Museums is to be held in New Haven on the to and 11 of No- 
vember at the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts. Sponsored by the 
Gallery, the Peabody Museum of 
Natural History and the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society, the 
two day celebration will include ad- 
dresses by important figures in the 
museum world, demonstrations of 
microphotography and visits to vari- 
ous departments of the galleries. The 
subject under discussion during the 
first day will be that of museum co- 
Operation with the New York World’s 
Fair, while the following day prac- 
tical museum problems will be dealt 
with. A program of entertainments 
has also been planned. 

Further November events at the 
Gallery of Fine Arts include pho- 
tography exhibitions, a showing of 
the origins of Christian painting at 
Duro-lLuropos and a National Exhi- 
bition of Representative Buildings. 


NEW YORK: AN ART 
WEEK CELEBRATION 
ITH the purpose of bringing 
art to the community at large 
making it available in public 
places where it can be viewed by the 
many rather than by the few visitors 
to galleries, American Art Week will 
be inaugurated on November 1 un- 
der the patronage of Mayor LaGuar- 
dia and sponsored by the American 
Artists’ Professional League and the 
Studio Guild of New York. An elaborate program of lectures, tours 
of museums and radio announcements has been developed, while a 
special feature of the occasion will be the placing of works of art 
in Fifth Avenue store windows, libraries, travel agencies and similar 
much-frequented spots where it must inevitably attract the attention 
of the passerby. Nearly one thousand works have been assembled 
by the Studio Guild and will be distributed for display throughout 
the citv. Among the artists who are codperating in the undertaking 
are Leopold Seyffert, Chauncey F. Ryder, Gordon Grant, Albert 
Herter, John lavlor Arms, Celine Baekland, John Rood and others. 


by 
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CINCINNATI: A GENOESE BAROQUE WORK 
FOR THE ART MUSEUM 
J 11H the acquisition of a hitherto unpublished painting by 


\ Bernardo Strozzi the Cincinnati Art Museum extends its 
Italian collections to the Genoese Baroque school—a period until 
now unrepresented in the Museum. The picture represents the 
youthful David with the Head of Goliath, a vigorous theme well 
suited to the robust, full-blooded style of the painter. The poise of 
the warrior and a feeling of restrained vitality are carried out in the 
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ri highly modeled painting of the flesh and in the magnificent nd the grassy ground. | he Virgin is seated in a Gothic chair against 
ostume of golden yellow, deep green and white. Rose, white and a background of diaper design. She holds a book and, with raised 
vellow plumes make a striking panache on the auburn hair of the hand, she turns toward the kneeling angel Gabriel. Between the 
voung hero. The work is not only an important sample from the figures a tree grows from a bed of tan-shaped grasses. In the lowe 
yrush of the artist but an excep corners are fleurs-de-lis, symbolic of 


tionally handsome and exuberant the subject. The Virgin is dressed 


piece of decoration in a soft robe and rose shoes and 


Though little is known of the wears a blue mantle. The blue ts 
chronology of Strozzi’s works there repeated in the grassy carpet and 
in the wings of the angel; both rose 
and blue appear in the fleurs-de-lis 


lhe panel is embroidered on a 


is reason to believe that the Cin- 
cinnati picture may be ascribed to 
the early years of the artist's Vene- 
tian visit, for here may be seen at loosely woven, coarse linen which 


Its best that ¢ aravaggiesque realism IS completely covered by a back- 


and contrasting light and shade ground of diaper design of laid sil- 
ver metallic thread couched with 
rose silk. Against this ground ap- 
pear the figures embroidered in silk 
lhe long, solid stitch of a singlé 
thread, which has been used 
throughout in the figures, follows 


the contours of the body, and in the 


combined with painterly qualities 
that Strozzi acquired from Rubens 
during the latter’s visit to Genoa 
our other Known versions of this 
subject, each treated in a thorough- 
ly individual manner, show Stroz- 
zis unwillingness to repeat his de- 


signs —a creative and abundant faces and angel's halo has a circular 


movement. [The Virgin's halo is in 
gold metallic thread. 
“The Annunciation, with othet 


productiveness characteristic of 
Baroque art in general 


ecclesiastical embroideries, comes 


WASHINGTON: PRINTS 
BY SWANN 


Bh R the auspices Ol the 
Division of Graphic Arts an 
exhibition of the prints of James 
Swann has just opened at the Smith- 
sonian Building. These include 
etchings, drypoints, aquatints and 
soft ground examples all of which 
are indicative of the artist's un- 
usual technical accomplishments 
Swann is secretary of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers as well 


from a closed convent in Lger, a 
Bohemian town on the Bavarian 
border. The embroidery bears ev- 
ery indication of having been done 
by a local hand. The direct and 
simple treatment of the subject 
gives it the charm of an Italian 
primitive. [he composition and the 
early type of figures would place 
the panel not later than early fif- 





teenth century 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 


STROZZ1: “DAVID WITH THE HEAD OF GOLIATH” (DETAIL BELOW) 


SPRINGFIELD: LOAN 
OF SMALL WORKS 


S MALL Paintings for the 
Llome”’ by present day art- 
ists opens the winter program of 
exhibitions at the George Walter 
Vincent Smith Art Gallery. These 
were were assembled by Con- 
temporary Arts, New York, with 
the idea of encouraging owner- 
ship of original paintings and in- 
troducing a few of America’s ris- 
ing young artists, many of whom 
are already making names for 
themselves. 

lhe measure of a nation’s cul- 
ture is in its art. Great art periods 
have had their great art collec- 
tors, but in a democracy such as 
ours, With its higher standard of 
living, it is essential for the good 
of the creative artist as well as 
for the cultural growth of the 
nation that the layman be not 
only an appreciative onlooker 
but an active supporter of the 
arts. The Gallery's founder, 
George Walter Vincent Smith, 
always maintained that each 
generation should support the 
art of its own generation. 

Today there is a keener inter- 
est in art in the United States on the part of the layman than ever 
before. Museums and art organizations have aided, but perhaps the 
greatest impetus has developed through the active interest of the 
Federal Government in the artist and in publicly owned art. 


as a member of numerous other 
graphic societies. His Street im 
Taxco was awarded the May 
Chapman Purchase Prize in 1930 
and he is represented in nu- 
merous public collections and li- 
braries. 

One of the most popular etch- 
ings on view is his Spring Plow- 
ming, executed in a soft technique 
reminiscent of drypoint which 
admirably conveys the subdued 
light of early morning. The art- 
ist has a profound sense for the 
pastoral beauties of rolling farm 
country and uses the diagonal 
pattern of field and fences as a 
background for a detailed study 
of a tree, the characteristics of 
whose growth he follows with 
interested attention. /ndiana 
Farms and several views of the 
artist’s native state, Texas, are 
further attractive samples of this 
style. 


CLEVELAND: EARLY 
EMBROIDERY 


RARE ecclesiastical em- 
broidery has recently been 
presented by members of the Textile Arts Club to the Cleveland 


Museum of Art. Its subject is described in the Museum's current 
Bulletin as follows: 





“An enclosed garden is suggested by the side columns, the tree, 
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Continental Art Notes 


ry til: Lowlands, which last summer indisputably carried off the 
| honors among European countries for the opening of a new 
nuseum and a succession of magnificent exhibitions, have already 
nade known plans for the entertainment of next year’s visitors 





| hese are to be in the form of two major showings, the first of which 
is entitled “Memling and his Time” and ts scheduled to open on 
June 24 at the Musée Communale in Bruges and remain on view 
through September. The second event celebrates the inauguration 
of Belgium’s new Albert Canal and will show paintings and other 
works, as well as arts and crafts, assembled around the general theme 
of “Water.” This will be held in the town of Luettich, opening in 
May and running until November, 1938. |The loan of American- 
owned canvases is to be negotiated by Mr. F. Stern of the art deal- 
ing firm of Stern-Drey who, commissioned to make the selection of 
paintings from this country, has just arrived in New York. 


et Hl: coming month of January has been tentatively fixed for an 
important Delacroix showing, in the organization of which the 
KKunsthaus of Zurich has already taken preliminary steps. Over one 
hundred canvases, both private loans and museum masterpieces, 
will make up the show which, as the most ambitious undertaking of 
the kind to date, is of the utmost artistic importance. The large num- 
ber of German and Dutch collections owning outstanding works of 
the great French nineteenth century painter will be drawn upon as 
well as Swiss and French museums, so that the exhibition already 
promises to be the worthy successor of Zurich's past celebrations of 
Courbet and Corot. The artist’s three different, and equally char- 
acteristic, manners will be thrown into relief: those early works in 
an ardent, romantic vein which prove Delacroix to be the first color- 
ist of his time; the sketches and ambitious, unexecuted projects 
which show him as a master of decoration on a monumental scale; 
and thirdly, Delacroix as a graphic artist, as seen in a series of litho- 
graphs illustrating Hamlet and Faust. 


F' MLLOW TING upon the death of Dr. Hans Wertheim, former pro- 
. prietor of Das Biblographikon of Berlin, the well known Leipzig 
auction house of Messrs. Boerner have recently extended their ac- 
tivities by the acquisition of this gallery. Das Biblographikon has 
long specialized in decorative engravings and color prints of the 
rarer types, a characteristic cross section ranging from an early print 
of Vienna dated 1548, through fine examples of Diirer and his con- 
temporaries, down to the Romantic artists of the nineteenth century. 
[he new enterprise will in no way interfere with Messrs. Boerner’s 
regular sales which will go on as usual. 


REGIONAL show just inaugurated at Coulommiers includes 
a wide group of nineteenth and twentieth century painters who 
have been loosely classified as “Painters of Brie’’ despite the fact 
that most of them have identified themselves with this part of France 
by adoption and not by birth. However, from Millet down to Segon- 
zac there makes itself felt a definitely rustic quality which points to 
a nearly century-old tradition of painters closely attached to the soil 
and its peasants. Vlaminck, Planson, Poncelet and Derain are a few 
of the moderns who have ultimately reverted to this type of realism 
last link in a chain leading back to | royon and Theodore Rous- 
seau. 


g's HL Museum of Valenciennes is currently holding an exhibition 
which ts of particular local interest for the fact that it celebrates 
a distinguished nineteenth century native sculptor, Carpeaux. The 
richness of the museum’s own collections are here shown to advan- 
tage, for this artist, exceptionally, proved to be a prophet in his own 
country where he was warmly acclaimed and collected. Not only is 
there a complete series of his busts and figures, but a wide selection 
of Carpeaux’s drawings are also on view — all-too-little-known 
sketches remarkable in their exuberance and quick, nervous execu- 
tion. Carpeaux, moreover, in his horses foreshadows the mettlesome 
hacks of Constantin Guys while his studies of the Opera ballet school 
are strongly prophetic of Degas. Like Delacroix and Corot the 
sculptor was strongly drawn by meridional landscapes, a phase 
shown in the exhibition by some excellent Florentine and Roman 
views. Forgotten for many years, the revival of Carpeaux, with his 
grace and finish, comes as a Welcome note among the stolid sculpture 
of today. 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES + INC 


AMERICA’S PREMIER ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
PUBLIC SALE OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 


[MILTON B. LOGAN, President | 


30 East 57th Street - New York 
ON EXHIBITION BEGINNING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29 


Eighteenth Century 
English Furniture and Decorations 


Georgian Silver * Sheffield Plate 
English Porcelains 
The Stock of 
DOUGLAS CURRY 
5 East Fifty-Seventh Street - New York City 


Sold by his Order 


PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
NOVEMBER 5 AT 2 P.M. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


CS O25 


Announcing the Sale of 
THE 


CORTLANDT F. BISHOP 
LIBRARY 


PART THREE (R-Z) ON EXHIBITION AT THESE GALLERIES 
BEGINNING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


includes fine examples of Americana among which are 
two autograph letters by George Washington, one on 
his activities as a distiller and one of great length on the 
formation of the new country he was to head. A notable 
English and French collection includes all four rare 
Folios of Shakespeare, and the poems of 1640; Spenser’s 
“The Faerie Queene” and Scott’s ‘““Waverley” in the 
original boards; the celebrated set of Watteau’s works, 
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“Recueil Jullienne’’, one of the finest copies extant ; early 

, p ) 
printed books, French classics, and books famous for 
their illustrations and bindings. 











PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
NOVEMBER 14 AT 2 & 8:15 P.M. 
NOVEMBER 15 AT 8:15 P.M. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY PAGES, ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 
COs 


Mail or telephone bids by individuals or 


through dealers will be faithfully executed 
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ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD. 


XIX & XX CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


| “, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


CABLES: "DRAWINGS, LONDON" 


BIGNOU 


GALLERY 


GEORGES F. KELLER, Director 


SELECTED 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 





32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
8 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY €&@ CO., Inc. 


11 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART-PICTURES 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS: 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN et FILS 
23 Place Vendéme, PARIS 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN, TREVOR & CO., Ltd. 
53 Grosvenor Street, LONDON 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


INC 
formerly EHRICH-NEWHOUSE GALLERIES, INC 


PAINTINGS 


5 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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International Silver Survey 
Continued from page 12) 


dishes remind us of Roman sarcophagi, the candlesticks are formed 
like Corinthian columns. But England does not go so far as France, 
and again displays its ideal of restraint in decoration 

Paul Storr, the master whose work is outstanding in this age, rein- 
troduces the old ornamentation so well known from the Queen Anne 
era: claw feet and acanthus motifs. [he Museum was fortunate in 
securing so Many pieces made in the master’s workshop that, from 
the examples assembled here, the visitor is given a comprehensive 
idea of Storr’s manifold productions 

lor the history of style, it is most interesting to observe that the 
revived Rococo, usually called the “Victorian style,” in reality be- 
gins in the Paul Storr period. Once again we enter an era of Roman- 
ticism, when a generation not satisfied with its own manner of 
thought and of living seeks in the past for patterns of behavior and 
accomplishment 

Germany has been famous for her goldsmiths since the early 
Middle Ages. Glorious reliquaries and shrines, along with mag- 





nificent monstrances and goblets kept in the treasuries of many 
cathedrals, convey their high artistic feeling and their outstanding 
craftsmanship 

When, during the sixteenth century, the secular employers joined 
the ecclesiastical ones, the old tradition was still alive; and severe 
guilds watched over the thorough training of everv guild member 
Nuremberg and Augsburg silver- and goldsmiths enjoved a world- 
wide renown. The very few examples in our exhibition give only a 
faint idea of the countless drinking vessels made in the late Renais- 
sance and the following Baroque period. The A gletbecher in the exhi- 
bition—cvyclamen goblet—represents a type of goblet, in the shape of 
a flower or fruit, which was popular since the Gothic period. The 
beauty of this type consists in the contrast of the polished globular 
bosses and the intricate filagree so characteristic of the German 
delight in complicated detail and entangled lines 

lhe interest of the American collector in silver made in his own 
country is relatively recent. Until the vear 1906, when the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts presented its visitors with the first exhibition 
of American silver, most of the families had considered their silver 
treasures as English or Dutch imports 

It has been rather difficult to study American silver in the West 
However, the exhibition of silver held under the auspices of the 
Colonial Dames in the Museum of Los Angeles at the present time, 
including as its most substantial part the well known collection of 
Mrs. John Marble, is a welcome surprise. We are fortunate in being 
able to include several pieces from this notable collection in our 
present exhibition. The exhibit of the Colonial Dames in our own 
Museum offers excellent material for all those who are interested 
in flat silver. We are very happy to include some beautiful tea sets 
which we found in families of Eastern origin to the many-sided 
Garvan Collection sent to this Museum as a permanent loan, thanks 
to the generosity of the Yale University Museum. 

Inat the American silversmith was both original and inventive, 
that he had developed in the meantime a high standard of crafts- 
manship, is proved by the beautiful tea sets in our exhibit, character- 
istic of the change in style during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Though Puritan taste did not allow the silversmith of the 
middle of the century to introduce the rather frivolous Rococo deco- 
ration from France, he contented himself with adapting the outline 
of his vessels to the fashionable forms. The American worker fol- 
lowed with enthusiasm the Classical spirit, when Robert Adam’s 
designs inspired American furniture as well as textile design and 
metal work. Oval and octagonal shapes supersede the round ones, 
the urn shape predominates, engraving being used as a favorite 
technique and floral festoons and ribbons as decoration. The lovely 
set, with its classic silhouette and its fluted sides, made by Loring 
exhibits as high a quality of workmanship as any English one of 
the same period. Another belonging to the era about 1800 shows in 
its scallop design an originality which might be called “American.” 
[he name of Paul Revere marks this period, his work being char- 
acterized by pureness of outline and restraint of decoration. 

The Spanish-American silver from the handsome collection of 
Mrs. Neill B. Field of Albuquerque, New Mexico, offers a most 
excellent example of a rare phase of American silvermaking, and is 
one of the very interesting features in our international exhibit. 
The chief characteristics of all the objects are weight and lack of 
decoration. The refining of the outlines is restricted to ribbings, 
moldings and flutings. Whether the consistent plainness should be 
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attributed to the immaturity of the craftsmen—some of the pieces 
were undoubtedly made by Indians trained by the Spanish colonists 

or Whether the objects were created in a plain and strong manner 
because they had to be transported from one location to another, we 
do not know 

\ll the types go back to standard forms used in Egypt as well as 
in Peru or Mexico thousands of years ago. Undoubtedly mugs were 
originally beakers and their crude handles a later addition. Rather 
unusual are the cups, which were probably used for sweetmeats or 
fruit salad. | he plates for soup and meat and the square entrée dish 
belonged to large dinner sets which were very popular in Latin- 
\merican families. The primitive qualities of these objects are espe- 
cially delightful. We enjoy the material itself and experience the 
process of the craftsman hammering and planishing the thick silver 
sheet. Though some of them are related to English and American 
pieces of the same time, they have retained their original character, 
thus proving again that different peoples living on the same continent 
reflect their national characteristics in all types of arts and crafts 


The Art Historian Criticizes 


(Continued from page 10) 
have seen the Tiepolo or a reproduction after it, this would certainly 
be one of the strangest cases of identical inspiration in art. But close 
comparison of the two works really makes it hard to believe that 
such striking resemblances could be mere coincidence. 

I his would not mean that, even if Tiepolo’s interesting work or a 
sketch taken from it was Mr. Schanker’s starting point, his work 
should be depreciated: it would be rather more interesting as show- 
ing the real differences in treatment between an eighteenth century 
artist and a modernist, and comparison between the two versions 
could indeed be helpful for a better understanding of modern art 

Yours, etc., 
Blue Ridge College, WALTER L.. NATHAN, Pu.D 
New Windsor, Md., 
\ugust 20, 1938 


The Artist Replies 


(Continued from page 10) 

the attitudes they assume will be alike upon occasion. | have known 
clowns who were students of the literary and artistic background ot 
their art, one or two Who may even have patterned their act upon 
the same celebrated by Tiepolo. Moreover, from my own observa- 
tions, | can say that as traditional copyists, clowns are not to be 
surpassed by any performers in the graphic arts. They do the same 
tricks over and over, from generation to generation, and everybody 
loves it. Is it so strange, then, that | should hit upon a clown motive 
already made famous by Giovanni Domenico Tiepolor 

Yours, etc., 
Brooklyn. N. Y.. Louis SCHANKER 
October 18, 1938. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 15) 

his provocative, though hazardous, spectacle he has treated in 
an entirely literal manner, evoking neither Degas’ breathless, back- 
stage suspense nor the overripe sophistication demanded by the 
town’s ballet-minded coterie of aesthetes. Seago’s over-abundance 
of informative detail, set down with a practised hand, conveys 
neither the grandeur of the Seventh Sympbhonynor the light-hearted, 
irresponsible charm of Gazeté Parisienne. Best are the more general 
views, such as Reflections, the Mirror in the Opera House, Monte 
Carlo, where the distant spectacle attains some glamor seen through 
ponderous festoons of Third Empire gilding. 

A second room of “Country Life” paintings, for the most part 
chatty illustrations of gypsy encampments charged with pictur- 
esque accessories, would seem from the hand of some veteran 
academician. From a twenty-seven-year-old painter they indicate 
an alarming reliance on formula and on the superficial brilliance 
of a facile talent. R. F. 

HAT the artist of our time is inevitably and profoundly af- 
fected by the great social changes of war, is evident in the large 
array of paintings,—nearly a hundred—which as many artists have 
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THE ART NEWS 


sent to be auctioned for the benefit of the Ben Leider Fund for 
Spanish Children. They are on exhibition this week at the A. C. A, 
where they will be sold October 31st. 

Some of the painters who have contributed have worked in Spain 
since the war began, many of them showed paintings at the Exhibi- 
tion in Defense of World Democracy which the American Artists 
Congress put on last winter. The very impressive showing repre- 
sents artists of many shades of political opinion, however, and it 
includes tranquil land-and seascapes easy to live with, as well as 
paintings of bitter social significance. Distinguished abstract work 
by Stuart Davis and Francis Criss catches the eye, and fine land- 
scapes by Philip Evergood, and Louis Ribak are examples of the 
work of vigorous painters in a lyrical mood 


FP HE group show at the Vendome Galleries in which over thirty 
| painters are exhibiting includes a number of interesting items 
(Angelica Conrad’s view of The Cloisters has the tresh green and 
meticulous treatment of foliage which recalls the French naive 
painters. She has incorporated the building itself into a charmingly 
organized little scene. Ann Cole shows a neat version of the Con- 
necticut landscape. Yamerino’s Pelham Bay is subtly harmonized 
in a color scheme based on cool greens and greys. Lillian Mac- 
Donald's still-life is interesting for its careful observation. 


Ty HL: city in all its simple aspects is the major theme of the paint- 
ings by Hlugh Lauren Mills who is holding his first one man 
show at the Charles Morgan Gallery. A healthy interest in formal 
problems leads, within conservative limits, to experimentation in 
richly pigmented surfaces and bird’s eve perspective. Superior to 
the figure paintings, which are basically studies in design, are the 
landscapes—views of the country, of the New York harbor and city 
landmarks. The artist prefers to paint the half light of early morn- 
ing or late afternoon. [his views are gently stormy in nature, the 
atmosphere being filled with wind blown clouds and shifting smoke 


P VERICK O'CONNOR, an American living in Paris, son of 

\ndrew O'Connor the sculptor, ex-heavyweight champion 
and painter, has brought to the Reinhardt Galleries a score of can- 
vases, all but a few of which are sketchily drawn portraits making 
emphatic the social elegance of the sitter. An attempt to compose 
more than one figure in a canvas, made in the very large painting 
of two apes, falls tar short of the mark, neither figure being related 
to each other nor to the space within the frame of the picture. More 
solid and carefully modeled painting was done by the artist when 
he was twelve vears old, the sturdy little portrait of a young artist 
and the study of a dog revealing an intentness of purpose hardly 
visible in the later too facile sketches, the least colorless of which 
Is a rather impressive, romantically introspective Self-Portrait. 


| | WOULD be a kindness to Mr. Pavel Tchelitchew to refer his 
painting Phenomena, now on exhibition at the Julien Levy Gal- 
lery, to the illustrated book department of the Sunday literary 
supplements, but since it addresses itself to art critics from the van- 
tage point of an art gallery, it becomes a duty to review it here rather 
than as a work of pamphleteering in full colors. A huge canvas 
measuring seven by nine feet crowded with a phantasmagoria of 
figures and landscapes seen in various forms of exaggerated perspec- 
tive and exotic color, a statement from the Levy Gallery proclaims 
that it “not only depreciates many values that it were once consid- 
ered beautiful, but also argues strongly for some ‘beauty of evil’ 
as a dialectic opposite” and, with exemplary modesty, announces 
further that it “is executed with a mastery in the tradition of such 
painters as Uccello, Piero della Francesca, Tintoretto and Brueghel.” 

Actually one might forgive this adolescent welter of pornography 
and obscenity even though one’s nostrils could scarcely evade the 
induced odor, if one could detect not so much as the mastery but 
merely a spark of the tradition of pictorial organization and paint- 
ing technique of the great artists whose names have been so casually 
taken in vain. Phenomena deserves its name insofar as it is, despite 
the pretentious array of preparatory sketches and studies exhibited 
with it, one of the most astounding pieces of slapdash amateur paint- 
ing ever spread thinly over so large a two-dimensional area. Lacking 
in every point of professional competence, it displays alone a pro- 
fundity in its concern with the obscene and the perverse. Those thus 
captivated, however, ought to be reminded that a great many other 
pictorial efforts of this nature, for the most part more sincere and 
unaffected even if far less draftsmanlike, are to be found in profu- 
sion on the walls of the public toilets of the city. 
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October 29, 1938 
COMING AUCTIONS 


Alexander-Baker Painting Collections 


| er INGUISHED paintings, comprising eighteenth century 
I-nglish and American canvases, works of the Barbizon School 





and nineteenth century genre examples from the collections of the 
late Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, the late George F. Baker and other 
sources, Including an important group sold by order of Javits & 
Javits, attorneys for the owner, will be dispersed at public sale at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries the evening of November 4, following 
exhibition from October 20 

[he British group contains Romney's fine portrait of Michael 
Russell, i:sq., who wears a brown coat and knee breeches, white stock 
and wrist ruffles and powdered wig, and is seated before an aperture 
through which a view of Dover Castle appears. 

\mong the American paintings there is one of Rembrandt Peale’s 
famous “porthole” portraits of Washington, and also Copley’s fine 
portrait of Thomas Pownall. 

lhe important Barbizon group has Daubigny’s charming Bords 





ALEXANDER-BAKER SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


GEORGE ROMNEY: “PORTRAIT OF MICHAEL RUSSELL, ESQ’ 


de l'Oise a Meriel, a study of a tranquil landscape through which 
the mirror-like stream winds; and two more of his canvases with 
characteristic subjects. 


De Chwreé Collection of French Furniture 


NINE French furniture and decorations from the collection of the 
Comtesse de Chivré, removed from her country residence, the 
Chateau de la Blache, Pont St. Esprit (Gard), and her Paris apart- 
ment, will be offered at public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
Inc., on the afternoons of November 4 and 5, following exhibition 
from October 20. 

The French furniture, comprising nearly three hundred lots, 1s 
mostly from the eighteenth century and includes signed pieces by 
celebrated ébénistes. Among these are a Louis XVI inlaid acajou 
and tulipwood semicircular commode with the stamp of J. H. Riese- 
ner, greatest French ébéniste of his time; a pair of rare Louis XV 
carved walnut and green velvet chauffeuses with interesting serpen- 
tined gondola backs and the stamp of Jean-Baptise Lelarge Il; a 
Louis XV inlaid acajou and tulipwood commode by Louis Delaitre; 
and a Louis XVI rosewood commode with marquetry enrichment 
by Jean-Francois Leleu, who worked for the Court, Madame du 
Barry, the Prince of Condé and other personages. 
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DE CHIVRE SALI PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


ARVED AND LACQUERED CONSOLE BY G. JACOB (M. E. 1765) 


—_ 


Furniture etc. from Douglas Curry, Inc. 


SY NGLISH eighteenth century furniture and decorations, compris- 
4 ing the stock of Douglas Curry at 5 East 57th Street, New York 
City, will be sold at auction by his order on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 5 at the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries. The en- 
tire stock will be on exhibition from October 29 until the day of sale. ; 
Outstanding in the fine furniture is an important early eighteenth ' 
century Queen Anne secretary bookcase, the entire front of which is 
veneered with beautifully figured burl walnut banded with herring- 
bone inlay. A fine variety of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and Shera- 
ton desks, chairs, tables, and other desirable pieces is also offered, L 
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CURRY SALE: AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
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Paintings 


One East 57th Street ¢ New York 


D'ATRI 


Old and Modern Paintings 


SERIES 


23, RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 


N. M. Acquavella 
Galleries 
Old & Modern Paintings 
598 Mapison Av., New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Ferargil Galleries: 


Frederic Newlin Price: 


3 East 57 St... New York! 





EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK) 





GALLERY 
A.C.A., 52 W.8 


EXHIBITION DURATION 


Group Show: Paintings, Si ulpture, to Nov. 10 
Ackermann, 50 E. 57 English 18th Century Sporting Prints, to Nov. 7 
Arden, 460 Park Group Show: Sculpture, to Nov. 5 
Argent, 42 W. 57 losepha Backus: Alice Shinn: Paintings, Nov. 1-12 
\rista, 30 Lexingto Group Show: Paintings, Nov. 1-30 
\rt Students League, 215 W. 57 Members: Watercolors, to Nov. 12 
Artists’, 33 W.8 Walter Houmére: Paintings, to Nov. 13 
Babcock, 38 E. o8 Contemporary Americans: Paintings, Nov. 1-30 
Barbizon-Plaza, W. 58 Von Kager: Paintings, Oct. 31-Nov. 26 
Bonestell, 1060 E. 57 Elizabeth Worthington: Paintings, to Nov 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 {1merican Paintings of Today, to Nov. 18 
Brooklyn Museum Swedish Arts and Crafts, to Nov. 14 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Klee: Paintings, Nov. 1-29 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Raoul Dufy: Paintings, Oct. 31-Nov. 12 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8. Sculpture in Wood, to Nov. 5 


Columbia University, Avery Library. ./ndex of American Design, to Nov. 28 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Nassos Daphnis: Paintings, to Nov, 12 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 {merican Folk Artists: Paintings, Oct. 31-Nov. 12 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 } Othon Friesz: Paintings, to Nov. 12 
Eighth St. Playhouse, 52 W.8 Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 5 
Federal Art, 225 W. 57..Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, Prints, to Nov. 12 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Price; Jean Kellog: Paintings, to Nov. 5 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 mee Group Show: Prints, Oct. 31-Nov. 14 
Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 Allied Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, to Oct. 31 
French Art, 51 E. 57 Modern French Art, to Nov 
Freund, 50 E. 57 Justin Sturm: Sculpture, Nov. 1-15 | 
F.A.R., 19 E. 61 l oulouse-Lautrec: Posters, Nov. 1-30 
Gheen, 51 E. 57 Von Mavydell: Silhouettes, Nov. 1-11 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Saul Raskin; Paintings, Nov. 1-12 
Grand Central, 1 E. 51 .American Paintings, to Nov. 14 
Grant, 175 Macdougal Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Nov. 14 
Harlem Art Center, 29 Lenox Psychiatric Patients: Paintings, to Nov. 10 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 Branchard Memorial Show: Paintings, to Nov. 5 | 
Keppel, 1 E. 57 Modern French Masters: Prints, to Nov. 5 


Kleeman, 37 E. 57 Kathe Kollwitz: Etchings, to Nov. 1 
Helen A. Loggi: Drawings, Nov. 1-19 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 ... Etchings, Selected Paintings, to Nov. 15 
KK raushaar, 730 Fifth Harriet Miller: Paintings, Sculpture, to Nov. 12 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 English X VIII Century Paintings, to Nov 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 Tchelitchew; Kahblo-Rivera: Paintings, to Nov. 15 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 Pechstein: Paintings, to Nov. 5 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 Dale Nichols: Paintings, Nov. 1-20 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 Léger: Gouaches,; Paul Nelson: Painting, to Nov. 12 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Contemporary Prints, to Nov. 7 
Master Institute, 310 Riverside Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 1 
McCutcheon & Co Contemporary American Paintings, to Nov. 15 | 
McDonald, 065 Fifth Daumier Lithographs, to Nov. 30 
Mercury, 4 E. 8 Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 5 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Chinese Bronzes, to Nov. 27 
Italian Baroque Prints, to Nov. 30 
New England Architecture: Photographs, to Dec. 5 
Midtown, 605 Madison Anatol Shulkin: Paintings, Nov. 1-20 
Milch, 108 W. 57 Karl Oberteuffer: Paintings, to Nov 
Montross, 785 Fifth Walton Blodgett: Paintings, Oct. 31-Nov. 12 
Morgan, 37 W. 57 ..Hugh Mills: Paintings, to Nov. 3 
Francis Fast: Paintings, Nov. 5-20 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 Henry Watson Kent: Printing, to Nov. 12 
Morton, 130 W. 57 .Robert Blair: Paintings, to Nov. 5 
Municipal, 3 E. 67 New York Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, to Nov. 13 
Museum of the 
City of New York ; .History of Bowling Green, to Dec. | 
Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49..Walker Evans: Photographs; 
Rouault: Prints; Useful Objects Under $5, to Nov. 18 
Neumann, 543 Madison .. Paintings, Old and New, to Nov. 15 
New School, 66 W. 12 Eichenberg: Engravings, Nov. 1-15 
New York Public 
Library, Fifth at 42 irtists of Aloofness: Prints, to Nov. 30 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 ........Klee: Patntings, to Nov. 15 
Nierendorf, 21 E. 57 Robert Jay Wolff: Paintings, to Nov. 2 
Perls, 32 E. 58.... ‘ .....-Jean Dufy: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
Rehn, 683 Fifth Morris Kantor: Paintings, to Nov. 12 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth Patrick O'Connor: Paintings, Sculpture, to Nov. 5 
| Riverside, 310 Riverside Buffalo Artists: Paintings, Nov. 2-Dec. 18 
Schaeffer, 61 E. 57... io. re ae Se ..Old Masters, to Nov. 1 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 r 57 English Landscape s and Portraits, to Nov. 12 
Schultheis, 15 Maiden Lane ....3. Van Abbe: Drawings, to Nov. 5 
Shindell, 45 W. 57 ...Chinese Objects, to Nov. 15 
Sterner, 9 E. 57. Martin Kosleck: Paintings, to Nov. 12 
Studio Guild, 730 | ‘ifth American Art Week: Paintings, Sculpture, Nov. 1-7 
Sullivan, 460 Park.. ....Group Show: Lithographs, to Nov. 14 
Pricker, 19 W. 57. Telka Ackley: Paintings, Oct. 31-Nov. 12 
| Uptown, 249 West E nd. ee Shee tein tila ..Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 11 
| Vendome, 330 W. 57 .Ceike: Paintings. to Nov. 15 
| Walker, 108 E. 57 , ..Paul Clemens: Paintings, to Nov. 12 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57 ... Coulton Waugh: Paintings, to Nov. 12 
| Wells, 65 E. 57... ...Chinese Rubbings, to Nov. 15 
Weyhe, 704 | exington. .Prints, Drawings, Sculpture, to Nov. 15 
Whitney, 10 W.8 Annual Show: Paintings, Sculpture, Nov. 2-Dec. 11 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 David-Weill Collection: Drawings, to Dec. 17 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth Chinese Bronzes, Buddhist Art, to Nov. 2. 
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EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 


JUSTIN STURM 


November 1 to 14 


KARL FREUND ARTS, Inc. 


50 East 57th Street, New York 
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wa VON KAGER 


October 31st to November 26th 


BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERY 
58th St., at Gth Ave., Central Park South, N. Y. 


DOWNTOWN 


Exhibition November 1-12 


AMERICAN ANCESTORS 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN FOLK ARTISTS 
1780-1860 


113 WEST 13th St—NEW YORK 





AYATIVD 


Paintings by Oct. 31-Nov. 12 


JOSEFA CROSBY BACKUS 


Georgia New Hampshire 
Dunes Snow Scenes 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 West 57th Street, New York 





WATERCOLORS by 


WALTON BLODGETT 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE 
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37 West 57th St., New York 


BLACK ano WHITE 


EXHIBITION OCT. 31— NOV. 12 
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TO NOV. 12 
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108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
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NEW YORK 





JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
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WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN-GREEK-ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL-RENAISSANCE 


PAINTINGS 


J. HIRSCH & CIE., PARIS 
11 RUE ROYALE 
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Decora tive 





COURTESY OF BLUETT AND SONS, LONDON 


Sue gilt bronze figure of Kuan Yin and a 
child is probably of the Sung period. The mak- 
ing of small bronze images has always been 
one of the most popular forms of devotional 
art in China. The majority of these images 
were gilded, but now and then figures are 
found which retain the natural color and 
patina of the bronze. This one has a light 
green incrustation. As early as the fifth cen- 
tury the devout citizen made images for him- 
self, for his home, for traveling, for dedication 
of his visits to the temple, even occasionally 
for presentation to his friends. Under the 
Sung dynasty Buddhist sculpture became 
more naturalistic, and Kuan Yin, who had 
been represented up till then entirely sex- 
lessly, began to assume feminine proportions. 
Here the drapery falls with careless grace, 
and the elaborate headdress supplements the 
softly modeled body. At a later period the 
artist, in emphasizing the maternal aspect of 
the divinity, lost the light touch which distin- 
guishes this figure of the Goddess of Mercy. 
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